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War declared 


A.M. 

The appearance of the MV Tampa on the political horizon 
has the Australian Government - themselves the direct 
ancestors of this country's first 'boat people' - reverting to 
colonial tradition, by initiating the notion of modem day 
penal colonies in the Asia-Pacific. 


WorldBriefs 

Astronauts can mark 
change over time 

The commander of the Inter¬ 
national Space Station (ISS) has 
expressed his concern to the BBC 
at the impact mankind is having on 
the Earth's environment. "We have 
to be very careful how we treat this 
good Earth we live on" he said. 
Commander Frank Culbertson - 
who has just begun a four-month 
tour on the ISS - told the Radio 4 
Today program he and fellow 
astronauts had witnessed signs of 
climatic change. 

"We see storms, we see 
droughts, we saw a dust storm a 
couple of days ago, in Turkey I 
think it was, and we have seen 
hurricanes," he said. 

"It's quite amazing to see how 
many people actually live down 
there and how much effect they 
are having on the environment 
and the land we live on." 

"It is a cause for concern. Since 
my first flight in 1990 and this 
flight, I have seen changes in what 
comes out of some of the rivers, in 
land usage.” 

Klaus Topfer, executive director 
of the United Nations Environment 
Program, told Today that climate 
change was a worrying reality. 

"We have really dramatic change 
on a global level," he said. "We are 
losing yearly something like fifteen 
million hectares of forest, mostly in 
developing countries." 

But he warned other social 
needs would need to be tackled in 
order to improve the environment. 

"If you cannot combine the fight 
for a better environment with the 
fight against poverty, you cannot 
blame people in Africa for cutting 
down a tree to burn when they 
have no fuel." 

Protests in New 
Zealand call animal 
experiments into 
question 

On August 26 over two hundred 
animal rights proponents greeted 
scientists in Otautahi (Christ¬ 
church), Aotearoa (New Zealand), 
who had gathered for the 34th 
International Congress of 
Physiological Sciences there. The 
NZ Anti-Vivisection Society and 
other supporters used the occa¬ 
sion as an opportunity to raise 
awareness of the daily cruelty 
inflicted on animals in research 
labs around the world, like 
England's Huntington Life 
Sciences laboratories — which 
activists have recently challenged 
using a variety of tactics. 

Scientists justify their research by 
claiming there are no alternatives 
to using animals in experiments if 
they hope to cure human dis¬ 
eases. Others question whether 
Continued on page 3 


On August 27th, an Australian 
Customs plane spotted a small, 
overcrowded vessel taking on 
water and signalling SOS. They 
radioed nearby ships to go to its 
aid. On its way from Fremantle to 
Singapore, the Norwegian 
Freighter, the MV Tampa, 
responded and rescued over 430 
people. Instructed by Customs to 
head for an Indonesian port, the 
Captain informed them that, due 
to worsening health and anxiety on 
board, the Tampa would head 
instead for Christmas Island. 
According to at least two sources 
— since barred from speaking to 
the media — he was initially told 
that the destination was ultimately 
his decision. 

Just prior to entering 
Australian waters, the Tampa was 
notified that the survivors would 
not be allowed to disembark on 
Christmas Island. Government and 
Opposition assumed the grim 
tones of a 'government of national 
unity' as if at war, declaring that 
not one of those aboard the 
Tampa would set foot on 
Australian soil. 

The Tampa's Captain agreed 
to stay in international waters so 
long as food, medical supplies and 
amenities were sent to the ship. 
Three days later and no supplies 
had been sent, contrary to press 


JOHN DAVIS 

The UN Conference on 
Racism has attracted much 
criticism with many anti- 
racism bodies opposing the 
conference. 

The World Press Freedom 
Commission, in a recently pub¬ 
lished 'talking point' document for 
participants and observers, has 
identified two major points of con¬ 
tention in the UN draft Action 
Program. 

1. A proposal for governments 
to create standing national consul¬ 
tation bodies to monitor, mediate 
and prepare codes of conduct for 
the press. (Art22 bis 1, p. 28) 

This, the document suggests, 
would amount to State run Press 


and television reports. The Prime 
Minister informed the media and 
the Parliament that the Captain 
had “exaggerated” the health situ¬ 
ation on the ship, even though no 
doctor had laid eyes on any of the 
survivors. Concerned about the 
worsening situation on board, the 


Council control of news media. 
Even if the intention of such a reso¬ 
lution is to prevent 'Hate Speech' 
and control racist rhetoric, it seems 
fair to assume that individual press 
councils would be asked to 
broaden their mandate to cover 
other news media subjects. 

2. A proposal for 
the UN Human Rights 
Commission to draw 
up an "international 
code of ethics for com¬ 
munications media" 
to combat "unlawful 
dissemination of infor¬ 
mation that is racist, discrimina¬ 
tory, xenophobic or relating to 
intolerance." (Art. New 101 
merged, p.38) 

Freedom of Press activists have 
consistently opposed an Internat- 


Captain issued a distress call and 
moved the Tampa into Australian 
waters. This action brought a swift 
response: SAS troops boarded 
the freighter. Doctors Without 
Borders and the Red Cross were 
prohibited from sending doctors 
onto the ship. 

A week later and those on the 
Tampa were transferred onto an 
Australian military vessel to be 
sent to Papua New Guinea. They 
await judgement of the Federal 
Court as to whether they might 
exercise their rights to apply for 
asylum in Australia. 

The Australian Government's 


ional Code of Ethics, the main con¬ 
cern being that what constitutes 
subject matter to be contained is so 
broad as to give Governments and 
other related interest groups the 
ability to control dissenting voices. 

The 'talking point' document 
goes on to suggest that the general 


tone of the draft Action Program 
and Declaration in relation to the 
press is to allow State dictation of 
news media, in direct contradiction 
of Article 29 of the Declaration of 
Human Rights. And while the pro¬ 


treatment of those on board the 
Tampa has marked a significant 
shift in border policy in three 
ways: 

Government lawyers have 
argued that, despite being in 
Australian jurisdiction and in the 
control of Australian troops, the 
people on the Tampa cannot apply 
for asylum. 

The notion of establishing a 
penal colony in Nauru — or indeed 
any other country that might be in 
need of Australian currency — has 
been introduced. (Nauru imports 
fresh water, food and goods from 


posals seem entirely honourable in 
their intent, there appears to be an 
inherent naivete, a lack of construc¬ 
tive thought as to how practical 
implementation of the legislation 
would take place and what prob¬ 
lems may arise. 

No one would deny the need to 
address racism within the 
media but it is perhaps 
best combated through 
open debate. Internat¬ 
ional legislation, as sug¬ 
gested in the drafted 
documents, fails to con¬ 
sider the fact that hand¬ 
ing control of press media legislature 
to individual governments will, more 
often than not, be handing control to 
the most frequent perpetrators of 
such rhetoric in the mainstream 
media. 


Continued on page 3 



Melbourne turns out at an impromptu rally in support of asylum seekers. Photo by Regis Martin 


Racism conference attracts criticism 


"Freedom of Press activists have 
consistently opposed an 
International Code of Ethics." 
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Fire ants on fire 



LIAM CRANLEY 

Australia's problems with 
Solenopsis invicta, or fire ant, 
are just beginning, with the ant 
now established over two hun¬ 
dred square kilometres of 
Brisbane and Ipswich. Two sub¬ 
species have been identified, indi¬ 
cating that at least two breaches 
of quarantine are involved, both 
probably through Brisbane's 
port. Authorities in other states 
have alerted anyone who'll listen 
to be on the lookout. 

Although fire ants were con¬ 
firmed in Queensland and 


Australia for the first time only 
in February this year, it is now 
believed the fire ants may have 
arrived up to eight years ago. 

Fire ants are widely regarded 
as bigger pests than foxes, black¬ 
berries or the tsetse fly. Dr Bob 
Sutherst, from CSIRO 
Entomology, said he had rarely, 
if ever, come across a pest with 
such potential for invasion. "I 
think this one just about takes 
the prize, both in terms of how 
far it'll spread and how severe 
the impacts will be." CSIRO pro¬ 
jections indicate up to 95% of 
Australia's urban and irrigated 


areas are at risk. 

In Queensland more than 700 
affected sites across 35,000ha 
have been identified in the Port, 
south-western sub¬ 
urbs and Ipswich. 

Treatment currently 
involves the placing 
of low toxicity baits 
in 100,000 homes. 

The Queensland 
Minister for Primary 
Industries Flenry Palaszczuk 
said, "Be under no illusion, this 
is going to be very difficult. All 
previous exotic pest invasions 
pale into insignificance when 


Image by Picnick 


compared to fire ants." All par¬ 
ties however are publicly confi¬ 
dent of success in 'the battle'. 
Possible biological controls 


include a parasitic ant Solenopsis 
daguerrei, and the Phorid fly, a 
pinhead-sized insect that preys 
on fire ants in the regions of 
South America where both 
species originate. The female 
phorid fly lays an egg in the 
abdomen of a fire ant, with the 
fly larva eating its way out 
through the head. Some US 
states have reported limited suc¬ 
cess in establishing wild phorid 
fly populations. 

Fire ants are extremely 
aggressive, and will sting several 
times in seconds. Pain can be 
equivalent to bee or wasp stings, 
and a pustule forms at each sting 
site. Though each ant is only 2- 
6mm long, they attack without 
hesitation, particularly if the nest 
is disturbed. Other countries 
report picnic grounds, backyards 
and sometimes homes being 
made unusable by aggressive and 
overwhelming ants. More than 
80 human fatalities have been 
reported from fire ant-induced 
anaphylaxis , and the University 
of Texas estimates that in a year 
over half of the human popula¬ 
tion in endemic areas is stung. 
Fire ants also reduce agricultural 
production, put stock off their 
feed and decimate local insect 


and small animal faunas. 

In the US progressive urbani¬ 
sation has been linked to fire ant 
expansion, development creating 
the type of disturbed 
habitat that the fire ants 
prefer. Their mobility 
and ability to establish 
colonies in diverse habi¬ 
tats makes the detection 
of new infestations dif¬ 
ficult. Sometimes 
colonies exist several years 
before detection. 

Fire ants have never yet been 
successfully eliminated from an 
area once established. The US 
state of Texas spent $1.5 billion 
last year on (unsuccessfully) try¬ 
ing to stem their spread, making 
Australia's $123 million over five 
years look like... a good place to 
start. 

Besides painful and improba¬ 
bly fatal stings, ants can damage 
air conditioners, outside lighting, 
sprinkler systems, computers and 
other electrical equipment. 
Nesting in signal boxes is a par¬ 
ticular inconvenience. 

Experts know that there's no 
time to waste. Come spring, 
queen ants will take to the air, 
making a containment and elimi¬ 
nation more difficult. 

What do they look like? 
The workers are small, very 
aggressive, golden to reddish 
brown ants, 2-6 mm long. 
Their nests are ideally in open 
sunny positions, closed dome 
shaped mounds, usually more 
than one, commonly 30-40 cm 
high but can be up to 60 cm 
high and 1 metre wide. 


"All previous exotic pest invasions 
pale into insignificance when 
compared to fire ants" 


Australia's overseas aid still at record low 


PETER HODGE 

Australia's official overseas aid is to remain at its record low level, following 
the release of the Federal Budget in May this year. 



In his foreword to Australia's Overseas Aid 
Program 2001-02, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Alexander Downer, trum¬ 
pets the fact that the Australian Government 
will provide $1,725 billion in Official 
Development Assistance (ODA), which rep¬ 
resents an increase of $125 million over the 
previous year's figure. The Minister con¬ 
tends that, at 0.25%, our ODA as a propor¬ 
tion of Gross National Profit (GNP) is "well 
above the latest [2000] donor average of 
0.22%." 

What Downer fails to mention in his 
foreword is that our ODA/GNP is well 
below the UN target for donor countries of 
0.7%, and that among OECD countries 
Australia is now ranked a disappointing 
15th out of 23 donor nations in terms of 
overseas aid. In fact, as Australia's commit¬ 
ment has slipped progressively over the last 
18 years, the gap between Australia's 
ODA/GNP and the average effort of OECD 
countries has continued to grow. 

At least in recent years the Federal 
Government has abandoned the pretence of 
supporting the UN target while making no 
genuine attempt to achieve it. While 
Australia and other countries, such as the 


United States (whose ODA/GNP was a 
miserly 0.1% in 1998) may like to portray 
the target as unachievable, this is by no 
means true. Denmark's ODA/GNP in 1998 
was 0.99% and Norway was almost as 
impressive at 0.91% in the same year. 

Mr Downer claims that, " ODA repre¬ 
sents only one part of the Australian 
Government's overall assistance to develop¬ 
ing countries." By including official flows to 
developing nations that fail to meet the 'nar¬ 
row' ODA criteria and "generous tax deduc¬ 
tions for contributions from the Australian 
people to non-government organisations 
(NGO's) providing overseas aid", Australia's 
total assistance to developing nations would 
rise to 0.4% of GNP. 

The Australian Council For Overseas 
Aid (ACFOA), an umbrella organisation 
which connects NGOs involved in overseas 
development, such as Community Aid 
Abroad, Oxfam and Australian Volunteers 
International, has expressed concern at the 
Minister's attempt to bump up our 
ODA/GNP. 

The ACFOA 2001-02 Overseas Aid 
Budget analysis states, "This extra $1 billion 
comprises mostly non-ODA eligible defence 


spending and forgone revenue from tax- 
deductible donations given to non-govern¬ 
ment aid agencies. ACFOA is concerned 
about the political implications of the 
Government including these figures for the 
first time and is currently pursuing the 
matter." 

Fong term trends identified by 
ACFOA (since 1995-96) include the drop in 
ODA/GNP by 22% and a real dollar 


increase of only 2%, "...even with the addi¬ 
tion of aid related to East Timor peacekeep¬ 
ing expenditure." Aid to Africa is down 
35.7% and to South Asia is down 12%. Aid 
to the Pacific is up 20%, in line with the rec¬ 
ommendations of the 1997 Simons Review 
of Australia's Aid Program. When East 
Timor peacekeeping costs are excluded, aid 
in real terms has dropped 8% to East Asia 
and funding to NGOs, 7%. 
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Gang rape ruled to be free from racism 


NIK BEURET 

Judge Megan Latham, the judge 
who presided over the case of three 
teenagers accused of the gang rape 
of two school girls, found that 
while the three were guilty of the 
crime, there was no evidence that 
the three Lebanese Australians had 
attacked the girls because they 
were white. 

"There is nothing said or done 
at any stage by any of the offend¬ 
ers which provides the slightest 
basis for imputing to them some 
discrimination in terms of 
the nationality of the vic¬ 
tims. " said Judge Latham. 

The conviction of the 
three teenagers for the 
gang rape of two school 
girls has triggered wide¬ 
spread panic in Sydney's white 
community about ethnic gangs tar¬ 
geting "Caucasian" girls in the 
city's deprived south-western sub¬ 
urbs. 

Sydney's Daily Telegraph 
recounted one of the 16-year-old 
victim’s allegations that one of the 
Lebanese Australian youths con¬ 


victed of the crime had told her: 
"You deserve it because you're an 
Australian" it's front page 
screamed on the 24 August. It 
reported that "the girl said she 
knows why she was raped” — 
because of her nationality. " [They 
raped us] because of the lack of 
respect they had for us because we 
were Australians," she said. 

The Daily Telegraph is not 
alone in fuelling the fear of ethnic 
gangs; tabloid and broadsheet 
newspapers alike have listed a 
number of assaults in Sydney on 


'Caucasian' women by gangs 'of 
Middle Eastern descent' in the last 
year. The linking of gang rape and 
other crimes to ethnicity is not just 
the preserve of newspapers; televi¬ 
sion news and current affairs 
shows, talk-back radio, and politi¬ 
cians have all been prime movers 
in associating specific crimes to 


ethnic origin. 

New South Wales Premier, 
Bob Carr and his police commis¬ 
sioner, Peter Ryan, have both vig¬ 
orously defended the use of ethnic 
descriptions — most commonly, 
"of Middle Eastern appearance" — 
when police issue descriptions of 
wanted criminals. 

Mr Carr's suggestion that eth¬ 
nic communities, and not social 
conditions or government policies, 
were responsible for crime, was 
designed to deflect criticism of his 
government for failing to ade¬ 
quately police multi-racial 
areas of the city, said Mr 
Thang Ngo, the only 
Vietnamese-speaking coun¬ 
cillor in the multicultural 
Sydney suburb of Fairfield. 
"It's playing on preju¬ 
dices and ignoring facts," added 
Mr Ngo. The government's 
Bureau of Crime Statistics has 
stated that sexual assaults and 
other crimes within Sydney's 
Lebanese community are no higher 
than in the rest of the city. 

Contrary to reports of 50 
recent gang rapes mentioned by 


Commissioner Ryan, police in 
Bankstown, the area which has 
been the focus of most concern, 
said there had been eight group 
sexual assaults between August 
2000 and February this year, and 
none since. Bankstown has a lower 
rate of sexual assault than the 
Sydney and NSW average. 

According to Dr Don 
Weatherburn from the Bureau of 
Crime Statistics, "the factual evi¬ 
dence on sexual assault in 
Bankstown provides no support 
whatsoever, either for the claim 
that sexual violence in that area is 
more prevalent than anywhere else 
in the State, or for the claim that 
the incidence of sexual assault is 
rising in Bankstown." 

In fact, the government's 
Bureau of Crime Statistics shows 
that gang rapes are most common 
in rural, predominantly white, 
areas of the state. The Bureau of 
Crime Statistics studies show that 
the top five Local Government 
Areas for sexual assault are 
Bourke, Hay, Glen Innes, Albury, 
and Cowra. 


WorldBriefs 

Continued from page 1 

animal experiments are necessary 
to achieve scientific advances 
and, in the larger sense, what a 
proclivity toward utilising animals 
as humans see fit says about the 
character of those humans. 

More refugees enter 
the Democratic 
Republic of Congo 

Aug 17 (IRIN) - According to 
UNHCR, more than 2,000 new 
Angolan refugees have arrived in 
the Democratic Republic of Congo 
(DRC) border town of Kimvula 
over the past few days, bringing to 
nearly 10,000 the total number 
who have fled to the DRC. 
Kimvula is some 120 kms east of 
an area called Kitompolo, which 
has also received in the last ten 
days thousands of new Angolan 
refugees fleeing a UNITA rebel 
attack on the northern towns of 
Beu and Cuilo Futa. By Thursday, 
UNHCR had registered some 
7,200 new refugees in Kitompolo. 
An estimated 700 others are also 
still in border villages near the 
area, a UNHCR statement said. 

The Angolan refugees, mainly 
women and children, fled with few 
belongings and are living in 
extremely difficult conditions along 
the border under rudimentary 
shelters. They are in generally 
good physical condition, although 
a few cases of diarrhoea have 
been reported. UNHCR has 
deployed additional staff to the 
border to assist with registration, 
the distribution of basic supplies 
and to expedite arrangements for 
the transfer of the refugees away 
from border areas. 

Australian Aboriginal 
tent embassy 
established in 
The Hague 

The Aboriginal tent embassy from 
Canberra, Australia, has estab¬ 
lished an office in the Hague, the 
Netherlands, in preparation for a 
case in the World Court over the 
stealing of sovereign Aboriginal 
lands in Australia. 

A delegation led by internation¬ 
ally renowned Aboriginal land 
rights activist, and Wiradjuri custo¬ 
dian, Isabell Coe, will be visiting 
the British and Australian con¬ 
sulates in the Hague to deliver the 
first documents to formalise the 
protocol required to start this 
unique and historical World Court 
action. 

"We have been to the highest 
courts in Australia over genocide 
and our sovereign land rights and 
there has been no justice. The 
courts of Australia have said that 
our sovereignty can only be deter¬ 
mined by the British courts or the 
World Court." Isabell Coe said. 
The Aboriginal tent embassy will 
also be preparing a draft docu¬ 
ment that will be signed by every 
Aboriginal sovereign nation in 
Australia, which will state that they 
did not sign or cede their sover¬ 
eign rights over to the British when 
they invaded over two hundred 
years ago. 

"We need to start the dialogue 
between the Aboriginal people of 
Australia and the Queen of 
England or her representatives so 
we can resolve these issues, with¬ 
out going to the long and complex 

Continued on page 6 
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Australia. It has no arable land, and no other 
economic base other than a dwindling reserve 
of phosphate for export. Nauru is not a signa¬ 
tory to the UN Refugee Convention.) 

And militarisation of Australia's coastline 
has been stepped-up - with the recent deploy¬ 
ment of war ships and aircraft undertaken 
amidst much fanfare. The tangible effects of 
this militarisation can only ever be either super¬ 
ficial or potentially lethal. It is difficult to see 
how vessels can be intercepted and turned back 
without resorting to the use of force. A war, for 
the purposes of political symbolism or actual 
engagement, has been declared on those who 
move without the necessary papers. 

Vote 1 and 2 — Fortress Australia 

Imminent elections conditioned the responses to 
the Tampa and those on board, despite claims 
otherwise, and more deeply than has been sup¬ 
posed. Just days prior to the sighting of the 
stricken vessel, The Australian newspaper ran a 
five-page 'special report' entitled 'Fortress 
Australia'. Those reports claimed, without any 
comparison or basis, that Australia's borders 
were under threat from evil and "sophisticated" 
cabals of people-smugglers, drug dealers and 
gun-runners. The solution to this supposed 
'invasion' was explicitly touted as the election 
of a Labor Government. The rest of the media 
picked up the invasion story, providing an 
opportunity for Labor politicians to reiterate 
their policy for a 'coastguard'. 

Since tax skirmishes were proving to be less 
than fascinating, titillating narratives — which 
purported to show that dark strangers were 
penetrating the integrity of the national body — 
moved centre stage. When the Tampa appeared 
on the political horizon, the Government seized 
the opportunity to up the ante and prove itself 
as the more muscular defender of territorial 
sovereignty. Contrary to assumption and polit¬ 
ical spin, it is not the Liberal-Nationals (even 
less One Nation) that have set the agenda on 
border policing in Australia. Historically, the 
ALP was the staunchest defender of the White 
Australia policy. When in government in 1992 
— before One Nation ever existed — it intro¬ 
duced the policy of mandatory and extrajudicial 


internment of all those who arrive by boat. The 
Liberal-Nationals have sought to enhance or 
outdo ALP policy; but they have not driven suc¬ 
cessive turns toward increasingly repressive 
measures. 

Benevolence 

If those aboard the Tampa had not been seek¬ 
ing asylum, if they had not asked for protection, 
the question of whether or not they should be 
allowed to disembark on Australian soil would 
never have been posed. If they had been tourists 
or sailors, the very notion of pass laws would 
have been set aside in favour of 'the decent 
thing to do'. All conditions and limits on their 
stay would have been voided and they would 
have been treated as celebrated, even if unin¬ 
vited, guests, whose comfort and happiness 
brings honour to their hosts. 

If those aboard the Tampa had been 
allowed to disembark on Christmas Island, the 
best they could have hoped for is internment in 


one of Australia's growing number of camps 
while their claims for asylum were 'processed'. 
If they were classified as refugees after this, then 
the most they could expect is a three-year 
Temporary Protection Visa, at the end of which 
they would have faced the prospect of deporta¬ 
tion. The worst case scenario, now unfolding, 
has Australia reverting to colonial tradition by 
establishing new penal colonies in the Asia- 
Pacific. 

It's a grim irony that the notion and practice 
of 'refugee policy' makes it less — not more — 
likely that assistance will be forthcoming. 
Countless assertions about how 'generous' 
Australia is co-exist with the harshest treatment 
of asylum seekers of any western country. 
Given the conduct of refugee policy, it seems 
less the occasion for any tangible generosity 
than a show of benevolence — that seeks to 
reassure 'us' that we are still human - coupled 
with an actual denial of generosity toward those 
who have no identity left other than their 
humanity. 


"It's playing on prejudices and 
ignoring facts" 

Mr Thang Ngo, councillor, Fairfield, Sydney. 
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Hebron - a siege within a siege 


PETER HODGE 

Hebron is the only major Palestinian city in the West Bank that, substan¬ 
tially, remains under the direct control of the Israeli Defence Force (IDF). 
That it continues to be a notable flash point in the Israeli - Palestinian con¬ 
flict has much to do with the 500 Jewish settlers who live in the city centre 
and the 7000 other settlers living on the edge of the city. 


I visited Hebron in January 1993, when the 
first intifada was reaching its climax. With 
several friends, I came into the city on an 
Arab bus. As the bus ground to a halt in 
thick traffic we disembarked with the rest of 
the passengers, now engaged in animated 
conversation as they contemplated the com¬ 
motion ahead. 

It was shortly after midday and the shops 
were closed. Metal shutters daubed in 
Islamic graffiti faced the street. A group of 
Palestinian women, bunched tightly 
together, moved quickly towards us, fre¬ 
quently looking over their shoulders at the 
Israeli jeep which followed them at a slow 
pace. The soldiers in and around the jeep 
were shouting at people to move away from 
the empty street behind them. An Israeli sol¬ 
dier explained to us that a whole section of 
Hebron was under curfew and would remain 
so for several more hours. Street vendors 
selling kebabs carried on their business as 
normal. It was, after all, a normal day in 
Hebron. 

We had hoped to visit the Tomb of the 
Patriarchs, holy to both Muslims and Jews as 
the burial site of Abraham. Hamet and 
Jemel, students at a local technical college, 
offered to lead us around the curfew area to 
the tomb complex. 

Hamet told me that the curfew was prob¬ 
ably the result of someone throwing a stone 
at the soldiers, or possibly an acid bottle. 
Such incidents occurred at least every second 
day in Hebron, he said. Hamet spoke of the 
difficulties of studying in such an environ¬ 
ment, with lack of resources a real problem. 
We heard bursts of gunfire and a loud bang. 
Hamet and Jemel didn't flinch. "Oh that", 
said Hamet. "We hear it all the time... we 
only take notice when it's really close". 

We passed an inconspicuous building 
which Hamet made a point of telling us was 


a school. Israeli soldiers had burst in several 
years prior, killing a number of students. 
Hamet couldn't recall the motive. We had 
moved onto a street above the curfew area 
and could see soldiers on the street below, 
herding three Palestinian men into the back 
of a jeep. Our guide pointed to the fortress — 
like building we could see on a nearby hill¬ 
top, implying that the men who were taken 
away could expect a less than friendly recep¬ 
tion once they got there. "When the British 
were here they used to shoot dogs", said an 
old man who was sitting nearby. "The 
Israelis shoot children." 

Hamet and Jemel were supporters of the 
fundamentalist Islamic group Hamas, 
responsible for many of the suicide bomb¬ 
ings against Israeli targets. They hoped that 
all of traditional Palestine, and the whole 
world, would eventually become a funda¬ 
mentalist Islamic State. Until that time, the 
Intifada was a necessary show of strength. 

Hamet and Jamel were not typical of all 
the Palestinians I met, many of whom des¬ 
perately hoped that a lasting peace agree¬ 
ment could be reached with the Israelis. 
They were typical of young men who had 
found solace in a movement that gave vent 
to the frustrations that all Palestinians have 
felt, at least since the 1967 war, when Israel 
occupied the West Bank and Gaza Strip. 

Hebron has long been a siege within a 
siege. Israeli leaders have long failed to grasp 
that the further they back the Palestinians 
into a corner, to negotiate from a position of 
strength, the more they radicalise the likes of 
Hamet and Jamel, for whom Hamas is the 
only torchbearer to a brighter future. 

To the settlers, 'Arab' and 'terrorist' are 
words, that are inextricably linked. Nowhere 
in the hundreds of pages of documents of the 
Hebron Jewish Community Homepage 
(HJCH) could I find the word Palestinian. 


This taboo demonstrates that, to the settlers, 
the Arabs are intruders who have no claim 
on any part of biblical Israel. 

Believing they have an historical right to 
Hebron, the settlers have sought to expand 
their communities at every opportunity. The 
concerns of local Palestinians are clearly 
irrelevant, except in how they impact on the 
security of settlers. Writing for the HJCH, 
David Wilder tells of the Yitzhak family, 
with 13 children who, along with 6 other 
families, live in caravans on Tel Rumeida, 



When peace comes to 
Hebron, the whole of 
Israel/Palestine will be much 
closer to the peace the 
majority of them crave for. 

which they hope will become another per¬ 
manent settlement: 

"... the Israeli Supreme Court issued 
an injunction stopping building in the Tel 
Rumeida ... The only thing standing in our 
way is a signed building permit, which Ariel 
Sharon, together with his Defence Minister, 


Binyamin ben Eliezer, could provide in an 
instant. ... But no — eight months of war is 
not enough. The murder of Shalhavet Pass is 
not enough. The murder of Rabbi Ra'anan 
almost three years ago is not enough. Living 
in temporary housing for 17 years is also not 
enough. Those families will just have to have 
more patience, rely on some more miracles, 
and wait just a little longer." 

Every outrage committed against settlers 
is recorded on the HJCH website. Yet, it is 
strangely silent on acts committed against 
Arabs, who Wilder collectively labels "our 
enemy". Human Rights Watch (HRW), 
while acknowledging the attacks on settlers, 
reveals the true nature of the Israeli presence 
in Hebron. 

HRW exposes the killing of unarmed 
demonstrators who have posed no threat of 
death or serious injury to security forces or 
others. Even-handedly, the report chastises 
Palestinian gunmen who, on occasions, have 
fired amongst stone throwing demonstra¬ 
tors, placing everyone in grave danger. HRW 
highlights a "disturbing number of suspi¬ 
cious killings" by Israeli security forces. 
"The IDF takes the position that it does not 
have to investigate such suspicious killings 
because it is in a "state of armed conflict", 
says HRW. In addition, settlers have repeat¬ 
edly taken security matters into their own 
hands and have been accused of attacks on 
humanitarian workers, independent 
observers and journalists. 

While coexistence with the Palestinians 
does not seem to be an option for Jewish set¬ 
tlers, removal of the Palestinian population 
is much less of an alternative. To date, suc¬ 
cessive Israeli governments have failed to 
gather the strength or desire to rein in the 
settlements. 

Hamet and Jemel may, by now, have 
become active in the Hamas movement. 
They may be dead, they may have become 
suicide bombers. What is clear is that until 
Israel and the Palestinian Authority, not 
short of blame either, can navigate an alter¬ 
native way forward for all Palestinians, the 
killing will continue. When peace comes to 
Hebron, the whole of Israel/Palestine will be 
much closer to the peace the majority of 
them crave for. 


PR flack takes a hit 


LIAM CRANLEY 

Public relations firm Turnbull 
Porter Novelli has settled out of 
court for 'substantial damages' 
and admitted that its now ex¬ 
director Ken Davis wrote more 
than fifty fraudulent letters attack¬ 
ing the Daily Mail Group (DMG) 
radio network. Mr Davis was 
responsible at Turnbull Porter 
Novelli for the Austereo radio net¬ 
work account, but both Austereo 
and the PR company insist they 
had no knowledge of Mr Davis' 
fake letter campaign. 

Mr Davis has now admitted 
using the pen names Peter 
Johnston, Peter Townsend and 
John Chapman on the letters, 
written between 1997 and 2000. 
Mr Davis claimed he wrote them 
in a private capacity, after meet¬ 
ing a Brad Petersen in a hotel. 
They shared a concern about the 
loss of localism in radio and 
decided to raise the issue through 
letters to politicians and the 


media. Mr Petersen has not come 
forward to support the story. 

DMG began buying regional 
radio stations in Australia some 
years ago, and recently spent $155 
million on a new FM license for 
Sydney, putting them in direct 
competition with Austereo. 
Austereo is the acknowledged 
master of the FM airwaves, but it's 
a tight market in Australia. In 
Sydney alone, there are 10 com¬ 
mercial radio stations competing 
for an estimated $120 million a 
year in advertising revenue. 
Austereo did not get on top by 
being Mr Nice-Guy. One executive 
who used to work at Austereo said: 
"In Austereo, it became a philoso¬ 
phy of win at all costs." Then 
there is the personal side to the 
fracas. Paul Thompson, the head 
of DMG in Australia, lost the top 
job at Austereo when it merged 
with MMM in 1993, to Peter 
Harvie, Austereo's current execu¬ 
tive chairman. The hostility 
between the two is common 


knowledge in the industry. 

Evidence heard in the Federal 
Court suggested that Austereo 
paid for the hire of a mobile 
phone used by Mr Davis as the 
contact point for the fictitious 
author of letters denigrating 
DMG. The court also heard that 
Austereo executive chairman, Mr 
Peter Harvie, had been the person 
within Austereo who instructed 
Mr Davis and approved his 
monthly invoices. Mr Harvie has 
denied taking any part in writing 
or sending any of the letters. 

The letters were written over a 
two-year period to parliamentary 
members and newspapers, and are 
considered at least partially 
responsible for Federal MPs lobby¬ 
ing the Communications 
Minister, Senator Alston, to estab¬ 
lish a House of Representatives 
inquiry into the adequacy of 
regional radio. The inquiry is 
expected to cost hundreds of 
thousands of dollars before it 
reports later this year. 


Australian clients of interna¬ 
tional firm Porter Novelli include 
Telstra, government departments, 
and more than half of Australia's 
largest 20 companies. With 85 
offices in 47 countries, the com¬ 
pany has seen its work in the lime¬ 
light before. New Zealand 
government-owned logging com¬ 
pany Timberlands is a former 
client, and Porter Novelli was 
active in the covert campaign 
against forest activists that gave 
rise to tactics such as 'astroturf' 
community groups, writing fake 
letters, talk-back radio phone-ins, 
and other tricks of the spin-doc- 
tors art. 

Though Mr Davis broke the 
code of conduct supposedly 
adhered to by spin-doctors, the 
code is voluntary and no penalty 
is mooted. All Porter Novelli want 
now is for the story to die, and 
since none of the parties really 
want to publicise the way corpo¬ 
rate interests 'create' public opin¬ 
ion, they will succeed. 
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A time for small voices 


SAM DE SILVA 

Living in Australia, we hear a lot about Europe and the 
USA, but rarely get to hear about Africa or Asia, and when 
we do, it is almost always in a negative way. 



Unity Dow - Botswanan writer, 
activist and High Court Judge - 
acknowledges that her part of the 
world is often seen as a "place of 
sorrow and misery...a big blob 
with no diversity". 

Her first novel Far and Beyon' 
is a challenge to the dominant 
media that is influencing us all: 
"I've heard about you so many 
times. Give me time to tell you who 
I am", she requests. "We have a 
right to have a space in your book¬ 
shelf, just like you fill my book¬ 
shelf in Botswana." 

Dow hopes the book will be a 
useful resource for those who wish 
to visit her country — "It's impor¬ 
tant that literature comes from the 
custodians, the people who live 
that culture... If you are going to 
deal with us, this is who we are." 

Far and Beyon' is the 
story of Mara — a 
Botswanan woman — 
and her family: their 
struggles with inequality 
and the reality of AIDS 
within their community. 

The novel is layered with 
many issues, with the central nar¬ 
rative told through Mara's daugh¬ 
ter Mosa. 

"Mosa wanted to get as much 
information about HIV and AIDS 
as possible before actually going 
for a test...three times she had set 
out to go to the clinic and three 
times she had turned back". She 
does eventually go to a clinic for 
information, but the nurse is not 
very helpful: "You should be con¬ 


centrating on school, not getting 
AIDS. The radio is always teaching 
about AIDS...We do not do tests 
here. You have to go to the hospi¬ 
tal for that. But you must know 
that if you have AIDS, there is no 
cure: you simply die." 

Dow says it is not difficult in 
Botswana to have an HIV test and 
get the result — "but then what?" 
she asks. "In Australia people 
know there are options, there is 
health care that is available, there 
is a benefit to finding out the 
truth." But in Botswana and the 
rest of Africa there is "no benefit 
except depression, of knowing they 
are going to die." 

She says that the increasing 
access to drugs is encouraging peo¬ 
ple to get tests done. "This is very, 
very new", she stresses. However 


there is more to it than free drugs. 
"It's not enough to have a bag full 
of drugs", she says. "Structures are 
needed - doctors, nurses, labs ". 

In the opening pages, Mara, 
who has recently lost two children 
to AIDS, recounts her consulta¬ 
tions with a diviner about what is 
happening to her family: "... I see 
a very bad future for you. I see 
clouds gathering, lightning; I see a 
sandstorm, and I see you in the 


centre groping for your way." 

What does Unity Dow think 
about magic, about the act of 
appealing to the divine? She does¬ 
n't believe her personal views are 
of relevance and suggests it is more 
important to consider the realities. 
"People do have beliefs, very 
strong beliefs. And those beliefs 
influence the choices they make in 
life. So if you move in to a culture 
and want to work on AIDS for 
example - you have to appreciate 
what motivates people". 

Far and Beyon' explores rela¬ 
tionships between people and cul¬ 
tures, in particular between old 
and young. Dow feels strongly 
about the divisions between gener¬ 
ations — the 21st Century is a rad¬ 
ically different time for young 
people and she feels that parents 
need to take this in to considera¬ 
tion. "The west is aggressively 
pushing their whole culture — their 
notion of how the world should 
run... But you can't tell children 
don't wear Nike and don't drink 
Coke", she says. "I am 
surprised at how many 
kids in the world, 
whether they are in 
India or Ethiopia or 
Botswana will gladly 
wear the American 
flag, but they'll never 
wear their own flags", adds Dow. 

The novel negotiates between 
two ways of living: the traditional 
way of life in Botswana and the 
western attitudes flooding in to the 
country. And it is Mosa who seeks 
the answers and holds the solu¬ 
tions. 

Mosa refuses to believe that 
everything is hopeless. She asks the 
questions one is not supposed to 
ask and slowly exposes some of the 
destructive attitudes in her commu¬ 


nity that perpetuate the disempow- 
erment of women and the spread 
of AIDS. 

Unity Dow believes there are 
people like her fictional Mosa all 
over the world. "The resurgence of 
demands for rights is worldwide. 
The wrongs of the past are bub¬ 
bling to the surface and people 
who have been voiceless are 
demanding answers in all sorts of 
ways and they cannot be ignored." 


Unity Dow feels that things are 
improving, even though there is a 
long way to go: "These small 
voices will continue to coalesce 
into something louder and louder. 
I am very optimistic about the 
future" 

Unity Dow was recently in 
Australia to attend the Melbourne 
Writers Festival. "Far and Beyon '" 
is published by Spinifex Press. 


"We have a right to have a space in 
your bookshelf, just like you fill my 
bookshelf in Botswana." 


Canada's gay and lesbian TV 


MARK BOURRIE 

PrideVision TV, scheduled to begin broadcasting in Canada on 7 September, is being billed as 
the world's first television channel for gays, lesbians, bisexuals, and bans- gendered people 
and as a marketing foray into one of the country's most lucrative and creative demographics, 
known collectively as 'GLBT'. 


The Canadian Radio Television 
and Telecommunications Com¬ 
mission (CRTC), the federal 
agency that regulates broadcast¬ 
ing here, recently licensed 
PrideVision, a wholly owned sub¬ 
sidiary of Headline Media Group 
Inc. It was one of three applicants 
for a digital TV license targeted at 
the gay and lesbian community. 
All cable networks in Canada are 
required to offer the channel to 
their customers. PrideVision will 
provide information and enter¬ 
tainment about and of interest to 
GLBT communities. 

Informational programming 
includes current affairs, documen¬ 
taries, health and fitness, lifestyle, 
finance, relationships, music, 
cooking and travel. Entertainment 
programming includes popular 
movies and comedies from 
around the world, Canadian 
drama, arts programming, biogra¬ 
phies, and variety shows. 


Some cable operators, espe¬ 
cially in rural Canada, want the 
government to exempt them from 
the rule that requires them to 
carry PrideVisionTV as part of new 
digital TV services. "We will have 
to be sensitive in how we market 
it," said Louis Audet, chairman of 
Cogeco, a cable company that 
operates in small cities in central 
Canada. He says "some customers, 
or even whole communities, sim¬ 
ply won't want to even see 
PrideVision anywhere on their 
dial, no matter what the (broad¬ 
cast regulator) says about its digi¬ 
tal must-carry status." 

Jim Shaw, president of Shaw 
Communications, which domi¬ 
nates the cable TV market in con¬ 
servative Western Canada, said 
"we may ask for relief from (carry¬ 
ing) PrideVision in some of our 
more religious communities." 

However, PrideVision, which 
claims a clearly defined, loyal tar¬ 


get market, is believed by many 
media analysts to have a solid 
future. "Our plan is to build rela¬ 
tionships within the GLBT," said 
Anna McCusker, PrideVision's vice 
president for marketing. For 
instance, representatives of that 
community, including local drag 
queen extraordinaire Jackae, are 
featured on an outdoor wall mural 
in the downtown Toronto gay 
neighbourhood where the station 
is headquartered. 

Event marketing will be the 
main avenue for this relationship 
building. Just last month, the 
channel assumed a major presence 
at Toronto's GBLT pride parade 
and street festival, entering a float 
in the parade and sponsoring a 
karaoke stage. In addition, the 
network plans to tap into the cre¬ 
ativity of the large gay communi¬ 
ties in Toronto, Vancouver, 
Ottawa, and Montreal for news 
and entertainment programming. 


"If there's a backlash, we're not 
seeing it," said McCusker. "In a few 
days, it will be available in two 
million homes, and advertisers 
appreciate the value of this audi¬ 
ence," she said. 

In fact, PrideVision TV is tar¬ 
geted at a market that much of the 
rest of Canadian media has been 
chasing for the past decade. 
Toronto's CITY TV has been pro¬ 
ducing and airing 'Queer TV' for 
the past three years, and some 
pay-TV channels already offered 
on cable TV target part of their 
broadcast day at gays and lesbians. 
This is partly because of the buy¬ 
ing power of Canada's gay com¬ 
munity, said David Gonin, a 
Montreal-based media analyst. 

"It's urban, affluent, and the 
community has a large amount of 
disposable income. Anyone who 
can capture that market gets more 
than just a percentage of the pop¬ 
ulation. They get a large percent¬ 
age of the most affluent, creative 
and educated market in the coun¬ 
try, politically aware people who 
vote with their pocketbooks," he 
added. Ironically, PrideVision TV 
is partly owned by the World 


Wrestling Federation, through a 
complex rights arrangement with 
Headline. The parent company 
was founded to buy rights to U.S. 
and other foreign programming, 
including WWF's 'Extreme 
Wrestling', for Canada. 

Headline chairman John Levy 
said his company is looking at tak¬ 
ing the network to the United 
States and abroad once it has been 
established. "PrideVision is clearly 
gaining momentum and we are 
beginning to establish a brand 
presence in our target market", 
Levy said, adding that the net¬ 
work will benefit from a lack of 
competition from businesses 
catering to gay and lesbian view¬ 
ers. "Support for the product 
within the market is strong and 
continues to build." 

Levy said the company is in 
talks with cable companies who 
will distribute the station on how 
it will be packaged and sold to 
viewers. As a "category one" sta¬ 
tion, cable companies must carry 
PrideVision under CRTC rules. He 
said there "would be no relief" for 
cable operators who ask to be 
exempted from that rule. 
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Continued from page 3 

legal ramifications that will lie ahead 
for all of us in the World Court." 

Living and working 
with a city's slums 

Aug 30 - According to the Census of 
India, in 15 years New Delhi will be 
home to more than 8 million resi¬ 
dents who will live in "sub-standard 
settlements without adequate basic 
facilities and a safe environment". 
These residents have consistently 
been marginalised in cities without 
being recognised as major contribu¬ 
tors to urban growth and survival. 

Iran urged to halt 
executions 

Human rights campaigners are urg¬ 
ing Iranian authorities to halt a steep 
rise in the use of the death penalty 
following the recent hanging of more 
than 10 men. 

According to media reports from 
Iran, 100 death sentences have 
been upheld in the Supreme Court 
this week alone and many more exe¬ 
cutions may be imminent. 

"These developments in Iran fly in 
the face of international human 
rights standards - stating that the 
death penalty, where it still exists, 
should only be used for the most 
serious crimes - and the worldwide 
abolitionist trend: 109 states have 
now abolished the death penalty in 
law or practice," said Amnesty 
International. "Judicial authorities 
must ensure that all prisoners are 
guaranteed every opportunity to 
defend themselves, including the 
right to appeal, and seek commuta¬ 
tion of the sentence. International 
standards require that states that 
have not abolished the death penalty 
should only impose it for the most 
serious crimes, whose scope should 
not go beyond intentional crimes 
with lethal or other extremely grave 
consequences," Amnesty Inter¬ 
national stated. 
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What I did on my holidays 

Or - How do faux forests and ferals fighting forestry fit? 



An image from the long-standing campaign at Goolengook. 

Photo by Mick Lumsdon 


FRAN CRANE 

The Easter Holidays found me 
travelling from my home near 
Dungog NSW to visit friends in 
Melbourne. During my stay, I 
went to see Melbourne's groovy 
new museum. Inside, vast, airy 
vaulted spaces and galleries, 
expanses of glass, tiles and pol¬ 
ished timber greet you. The dis¬ 
plays are imaginative, high tech 
and engaging, the entire architec¬ 
tural symphony a testament to the 
ingenuity, creativity and sophisti¬ 
cation of the human intellect and 
a celebration of the wonders of 
life on Earth... 

Which brings me to the centre¬ 
piece, a reconstructed living for¬ 
est. As I stood gazing into its 
cleverly crafted depths, waiting in 
the queue at reception to pay for 
the $35 family ticket, Joni 
Mitchell's 'Big Yellow Taxi' 
began replaying in my head. 
"They took all the trees 
Put 'em in a tree museum 
Charged the people 
A dollar and a half 
Just to see 'em" 

("Ha, that'll never happen" 
we laughed flippantly as we 
hummed along back in the cool 
seventies.) 

The forest is a masterpiece of 
engineering and scientific know¬ 
how. A meandering path leads the 
viewer under towering emergents, 
past varied understorey plants, 
ferns, mosses and groundcovers, 
through a subterranean area 
where glassed cross sections of 
aquatic habitat reveal the secret 
lives of fish, frogs and crustaceans. 
All meticulously constructed and 
labelled; the constant splashing 
and thundering of a waterfall and 
piped bird song further authenti¬ 
cate the experience. Impressive, 
superbly executed, beautiful even 


— but somehow, profoundly dis¬ 
turbing. 

On the return journey to 
Dungog, I accompanied my 
activist daughter to Goolengook, 
in the forests of East Gippsland. 
Mary and her feral or 'fezza' 
friends have been part of a long¬ 
term blockade (4-5 years) to try to 
save this piece of ancient eucalypt 
forest, with its tree-fern under¬ 
storey, from the fate of much of 
the timber in the area — clear 
felling for tissues and toilet paper. 

My first sight of the camp at 
Goolengook, with its 'too pre¬ 
cious to log' banner and rustic, 
fezza style stockade, made my 
middle aged, middle class, sham¬ 
pooed and conditioned follicles 
freak. 

The ways of these Neo- 
Neanderthal children, the 
rougher, tougher, New Mill¬ 
ennium descendants of the earlier 
airhead Aquarians, may not 
appeal to main-stream Australia, 
but there's something very Aussie 
about the 'David and Goliath' 
nature of their struggle, their 
undeniable grit, commitment and 
guts. In the face of their gung ho 
'lock on or fuck off' let's-just-do-it 
attitude, I'm humbled. They are 
responding with passionate direct 
action to messages about the need 
to save the planet, messages we've 
all been hearing for a long time yet 
still don't often respond to with 
any sense of immediacy or per¬ 
sonal responsibility. 

These young people are mar¬ 
ginalised, ridiculed and hated, 
often arrested and prosecuted for 
their actions. Their operations are 
pathetically undercapitalised, 
undermanned and haphazard, 
their camaraderie and shared con¬ 
viction the only glue holding the 
whole tenuous, chaotic, ram¬ 
shackle web together... 


Meanwhile, in a plush office 
somewhere in the bureaucracy of 
mainstream society, someone, 
possibly without even blinking, 
wrote a cheque for perhaps hun¬ 
dreds of thousands, maybe even 
millions, of dollars so a fake forest 
could be made inside a museum. 

Don't get me wrong. I can see 
the value of the 'faux' forest. But 
while the so-called rational part of 
me struggles with the contrasts, 
contradictions and possible con¬ 
nections of these two holiday 
experiences, and all the complex¬ 
ity and need for negotiation and 
problem solving in between, my 


spirit just cries desperately and 
loudly: 

Please God, and all the people 
who act like they are him and 
seem to have as much power at 
times, let not the future of human¬ 
ity be so tragic, nonsensical and 
downright silly as the juxtaposi¬ 
tion of these two scenarios sug¬ 
gests. 

In short can we please, please 
heed old Joni's warnings and 
value and nurture what we've got 
before it's gone — the real thing — 
and I'm not talking about Coca- 
Cola! 


Media Profile: Chiapas Media Project 


JASON GIBSON 

Encircled by Paramilitary groups and the Mexican Army, 
since the uprising of the Zapatistas (Ejercito Zapatista de 
Liberacion Nacional - EZLN) in 1994, the people of Chiapas 
have suffered intimidation, harassment and murder. One 
group - the Chiapas Media Project - have embarked on a 
quest to support the people by providing them with skills 
and equipment as a matter of political and cultural 
necessity. 


The Chiapas Media Project 
(CMP) began in 1997 with a 
series of consultations with 
indigenous community leaders 
throughout the state of 
Chiapas. Chiapas is best known 
as the place where the 
Zapatistas, a rebel group, made 
up of peasants and Indians — 
Tzeltales, Tzotziles and Choles — 
have, for the past 7 years, 
worked to restore Indigenous 
rights and self-determination. 
The Zapatistas and their 
supporters become known 


throughout the globe through 
their use of telecommunica¬ 
tions, video and computer 
mediated communications. 
There are now more than 
45,000 Zapatista related web¬ 
sites emanating from 26 differ¬ 
ent nations. 

In 1993, prior to the strug¬ 
gle, an alternative computer 
communications network, La 
Neta, was established in the 
Chiapas and Oaxaca regions. La 
Neta was initially established 
with the purpose of getting 


local Non-Government Organ¬ 
isations and other groups 
online. During the Zapatista 
rebellion La Neta was utilised, 
in a now famous strategy, of 
disseminating the messages of 
the EZLN to a global audience. 
As long as low intensity warfare 
continues to trouble these com¬ 
munities, access to media skills 
and equipment remain as vital 
as they were in the early 1990s, 
acting as a deterrent to military 
violence. 

The Chiapas Media Project 
began by training a small num¬ 
ber of students in basic camera 
usage. Today CMP is instruct¬ 
ing over 100 indigenous youth 
in video and computer skills 
and have distributed 40 cam¬ 
eras throughout the Chiapas 
region. It is for these reasons 
that the 'information age' 
means a great deal more for 
these poor communities than 
access to High Definition TV or 
e-commerce websites. In fact 
'information' has been integral 


to their struggle for human 
rights, democracy, land reform, 
and respect for indigenous 
rights. 

Many of the students that 
are part of CMP live in self- 
declared 'autonomous munici¬ 
palities' and have been working 
to create their own, self-suffi¬ 
cient government structures. 
Mexican military forces 
invaded autonomous commu¬ 
nities and destroyed their files 
four times in 1999. The CMP 
has now enabled these commu¬ 
nities to record important 
community information on 
portable computers and 
diskettes where they are some¬ 
what safer from these attacks. 
Just as importantly, the intro¬ 
duction of video recording 
equipment has allowed these 
communities to record, in their 
own way, the specific cultural 
practices and daily lives of a 
culture that has had to survive 
colonial oppression for over 
500 years. 
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Jeff tackles the blues - in spite of the Premiership 


REBECCA LONG 

I addressed a question to Mr. Jeffrey 
Kennett at a Parliamentary meeting last 
Friday. He sat, lips pursed within the safety 
of an ostentatious gold rectangle as a dele¬ 
gation of state ministers and youth looked 
on. 

The former Victorian Premier's delayed 
response regarding the initiative proposed 
in the final quarter of 1999 came last night 
on the Footy Show when he announced the 
implementation of 
'Beyond Blue' to 
combat the increas¬ 
ing prevalence of 
adolescent depres¬ 
sion. “Depression 
comes from low self¬ 
esteem” said Mr. 

Kennett in a moment 
of extraordinary insight. “Footballers suf¬ 
fer the condition as well, whether it be 
because of injury or poor performance. My 
goal in having them as ambassadors for this 
initiative is to allow young people to relate, 
rather than hearing the banter of older per¬ 
sons like parents and even myself and thus 
tackle the problem head on.” 

A public campaign launched late yester¬ 


day is centered on a renowned footballer's 
personal account of his clash with the con¬ 
dition dubbed 'beyond blue' by the former 
premier. “We are training the footballers 
so they can change the way society and 
especially young people view depression. 
They will visit and give talks to schools and 
other groups not once, but a couple of 
times so that the message is not forgotten.” 

Despite his humanitarian efforts (or 
efforts to be perceived as an humanitarian) 
Mr. Kennett appears to have missed the 
mark with his strat¬ 
egy, professing that 
six weeks of 'self- 
esteem talks' with 
respected sportsper- 
sons would kick the 
deep-rooted psycho¬ 
logical affliction. In 
a separate statement 
he iterated the sim¬ 
plicity of treatment of such 'disabled' per¬ 
sons with 'drugs'. 

Collingwood president the Honourable 
Eddie McGuire agreed with Mr. Kennett's 
sentiments that the Blues must be beaten as 
he spoke from his own harrowing experi¬ 
ence with the Carlton Football Club. 
Minister John Samuel Newman sat in 


unprecedented silence, attributable to the 
depression incurred following attacks on 
his Pamela Anderson mural. 

Clinical depression, independent of or 
affiliated with chemical disorders such as 
Bi-polar and Uni-polar cannot be thrashed 
by sportspersons who hold the respect of an 
exclusive and minimal demographic. 
Contrary to assertions by Mr. Kennett, 
many subsequent suicide threats are the 
sufferer's final siren and suspension 
requires intensive treatment by a psychia¬ 
trist or other medical professional. 

Indeed the time is nigh for a huddle on 
the prevention and understanding of 
depression, but the proposed game plan is 
unlikely to attain victory for its neglect of 
the full field of grass roots issues. Jeffrey's 
re-emergence seems a trophy gesture by a 
man frustrated by his time in the locker 
room, having been sent off via the 'dud- 
rule'. 

Cynics may predict a short-lived cam¬ 
paign, but speculation suggests a follow-up 
motto, 'Promoting Pink'. Although Mr. 
Kennett no longer wears the shorts in 
Victoria, he, like all of us, has the right to 
express himself. However, if not tackled 
appropriately, we stand to lose much more 
than the Premiership. 


"Jeffrey's re-emergence 
seems a trophy gesture by a 
man frustrated by his time in 
the locker room." 


Searching for Australia's 'North Star' 



SEREN LITTLE 


As you walk into Peter Block's exhibition 
A Sense of Place, you are confronted with 
a selection of 'portals'. Reflect, and peer 
into the magnifying glass of each portal, it 
is here, looking into Her Royal Highness 
Elizabeth M's, un-sunburnt, yet distorted 
face that you see the possibility of what 
lies ahead for Australia. Her squashed and 
disfigured face - a result of the youthful 
Australian past-time of placing a coin on 
train tracks - appears to question the 
continuing relevance of the Mother 
Country. 

Step back from the looking glass and the 
room is dotted with knick-knacks of 
Australiana. Tame "roadkill" - a squashed 
VB can and a car's tail-light cover - are 
displayed on the marble mantle. A 
coloured parakeet coaster is perched on 
the picture rail high above the room. 

Inert, lacquered and flightless, it watches 
over proceedings with Governor General¬ 
like placement and relevance. It is faded 
and may have held many drinks. 

European and American electrical power 
plugs lie comfortably within this Australia- 
scape, introducing the idea that the 
continuing 'power' of Australia is outside 
of itself. Australia will continue to be 
dominated by Europe and America. Yet 
it's in the realisation that these electrical 
plugs will never fit that your eye diverts to 
something else in the exhibition that 
seems to. 

A small Aboriginal artefact is pinned to 
the wall in a sole show of strength. Other 
things uniquely Australian are almost 
jarring as they hang among syringes and 
flying bullets, not ducks, on the wall. Do 
we still not get it? The 'either-or' choice 
of British colonialism or American 
confederate-type capitalism dominates, 
and Australia as Australia is lost as an 
option. 

Aotearoa sits more comfortably. The New 
Zealand artefacts are placed with care 
about the room like a youthful yet wise 


sibling's possessions on a shared dressing 
table in a shared bedroom. These are 
symbols of a country that, even with a 
constitutional monarchy, can manage 
self-reverence and may offer an example 
for indigenous rights. 

The most telling piece of Block's works 
sits shyly under a window. One of only 
two square frames in an exhibition of 
sphere-like portals, the Thought Bubble 
- small yet almost pretentiously different 
from the room's other pieces - dares to 
give rise to the notion of Australia as the 
'thinking nation'. Our most underutilised 
and undervalued resource - our capacity 
to think, our intellect - is physically at 
the lowest point of this exhibition. 

Beside it hangs the ubiquitous Beach - 
are we really still kicking sand in our own 
faces? Beach reminds us of our most 
famous international image - the 
bronzed Aussie's beach scene. The 
placement of these two pieces together 
could merely encapsulate the notion of a 
balance between healthy leisure time 
pursuits and thinking pursuits. Yet I have 
bitten hard on Block's art and being an 


Australian, i'll take the negative option. 

The precision and aesthetic purity of the 
works implies Block's own determination 
to get it right and challenge Australia to 
do the same. How are we being depicted 
as a nation? Into these mirror-like rounds 
take a look at yourself and then look 
through and beyond the looking glass. 

See what Australia can be, and what 
being Australian can mean. 

One hypothesis for the failure of the 
recent republic bid was "because it 
represented the aspirations of an 'elite' 
and it alienated the 'people', especially 
the 'battlers'" (Helen Irving; Humanities & 
Social Sciences, UTS). As art is for all, 
Block's message stands to transcend 
Australia's future brokers. Thoughtfulness 
pervades this exhibition, with Peter 
Block's compass right on course for 
Australia. 


Peter Block's ‘A Sense of Place' was 
exhibited at Melbourne's Linden St Kilda 
Centre for Contemporary Arts until mid- 
August. 


Clicks and Cuts: 
media news 

USA: Dead people pupport 
Microsoft 

Earlier this year, Utah State Attorney 
General Mark Shurtleff received two letters 
from dead people requesting that the state 
go easy on Microsoft. As it turns out, the let¬ 
ters are part of the computer giant's nation¬ 
wide 'Astroturf' campaign (a public relations 
campaign that fakes grassroots support for 
an issue), targeting the offices of 18 attor¬ 
neys general who have joined the Justice 
Department's antitrust lawsuit. 

The Los Angeles Times reports that in 
recent weeks, Microsoft has been refining 
its letter writing strategy so that no two let¬ 
ters are identical. The giveaway, however, is 
in the phrasing. Iowa's attorney general 
reports receiving four letters that include 
this sentence: "Strong competition and 
innovation have been the twin hallmarks of 
the technology industry." Three others use 
exactly these words: "If the future is going 
to be as successful as the recent past, the 
technology sector must remain free from 
excess regulation." 

Australia: Cross-media 
ownership laws challenged 

In response to the Productivity 
Commission report of last year the Federal 
Government announced last week that it is 
interested in winding back media owner¬ 
ship restrictions. Communications Minis¬ 
ter, Richard Alston said the government 
supported a series of exemptions to the 
cross-media ownership laws, which cur¬ 
rently prevent television proprietors from 
owning newspapers in the same cities. He 
also flagged a repeal of special broadcasting 
laws restricting foreign ownership of free- 
to-air and pay television. No legislation has 
been drafted however Alston has suggested 
the possibility of removing foreign and 
cross-media ownership restrictions. 

South Korea: Names of sex 
offenders to be posted online 

South Korea will this week try a new tac¬ 
tic in its battle to curb sex crimes against 
minors: releasing the names of sex offend¬ 
ers on the Internet. The measure is unusual 
in the conservative country, where there is 
little public discussion of sex crimes and 
males remain firmly ensconced at the top of 
the social hierarchy. 

The government has posted informa¬ 
tion about 169 recently convicted rapists 
and youth molesters on a Web site for six 
months, and on the bulletin boards of gov¬ 
ernment ministries and 16 city and provin¬ 
cial administration offices for one month. 
Dozens of states in the United States have 
disclosed information on convicted sex 
offenders on the Internet so citizens can 
check their whereabouts. 

UK: Proposed database on 
Net crime 

Modelled on the United States Internet 
Fraud Complaint Centre, the Centre for 
Cyber-crime Complaints in the UK would 
channel complaints to the relevant investi¬ 
gating bodies. The calls follow a survey of 
members of the Confederation of British 
Industry (CBI), which suggested cybercrime 
is deterring company's, particularly those 
with fewer than 500 employees, from sell¬ 
ing goods and services on the Internet. 
Some 69% of companies surveyed said their 
financial losses were negligible and only 4% 
of the most serious incidents during the 
past year were credit card frauds. The survey 
also suggests that nearly 40% of businesses 
do not have a board director responsible for 
tackling cyber-crime. 
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From now on the analysts are on the 
streets. 

Lotta Continua was a political group/party 
active in Italy during the radical upheavals of 
the 1970's. Starting with the "Hot Autumn" 
of 1969, Italian workers, students, the 
unemployed, women and housewives went 
on the attack against the 
capitalist/communist-managed state and 
loyal servants such as the unions, the 
ideology of work and patriarchy. Inspired by 
the revolutionary waves in France and 
America, radicals to the left of the Italian 
Communist Party began to actively question 
theories and tactics employed in the past, 
reformulating new methods of struggle such 
as "Proletarian Shopping" (mass theft from 
supermarkets) to "Self Reduction Struggles" 
(the payment for goods and services at a 
pre arranged "proletarian" price manifested 
in self managed rent strikes and reduced 
bus fares). 

The activists and readers of Lotta Continua 
actively intervened and participated in 
issues that the mainstream left wrote off as 
too marginal. Hardly marginal groups in 


numerical figures, the unemployed, 
homosexuals, drug users, squatters, hippies 
all found a forum sympathetic to their plight, 
thus increasing the ideological and practical 
distance between the ultra reformist 
Communist party and Lotta Continua. Of all 
the parties of the Italian ultra left, Lotta 
Continua "put the class before party" most 
often. 

Lotta Continua's Feminist thought also 
challenged many leftist orthodoxies by 
making the demand, "that the personal is 
political". Women called into question their 
pre-ordained roles as mothers for the 
revolution, as sex objects, or as the 
unacknowledged lynchpin behind the 
maintenance of capitalist social and 
economic relations (i.e by providing sexual, 
emotional and domestic services, women 
help "their" men cope with life on the work 
front). 

There are more truths in twenty-four hours 
of a woman's life than in all the 
philosophies. 

Lotta Continua produced a newspaper that 
served as a forum for comrades not in 


formal political organisations to debate and 
discuss issues in the paper's letters page. 
"Dear Comrades - Reader's Letters to Lotta 
Continua" contains 350 of these letters, 
providing an amazing critique of the banality 
and horror endured in everyday life under 
capitalism. The diversity of the letters is 
truly astonishing, ranging from 12 year old 
anarchists providing the most theoretically 
coherent condemnation of school-prisons, 
to women publicly naming male comrades 
who bash their partners and refer to female 
comrades as sluts and cunts. 

What is ultimately satisfying about this 
collection of letters, is that it reveals that 
those on the far left are actually human 
beings, who get depressed, take drugs, hate 
work/parents/school, commit suicide, fall in 
love. It has been my experience both as a 
workplace "militant" and a social "activist", 
that feelings are something to be hidden, 
that we should relegate our personal joys, 
crises, worries to the back burner while we 
get on with the job. 

Few people in the Left are prepared to talk 
publicly about issues that affect everybody, 
yet are never mentioned for fear of facing 
sanctions or disapproval from the group at 
large. Hence, proletarians who dare 
question the hegemony of bourgeois mores 
in the scene are treated as apostates or 
labelled as "workerists" or "anti 
intellectuals". Those who try to question the 
dominant paradigm(s) of the left are 
shunned far more effectively than even the 
Valley Girls or Buffy would think possible. 

Life is hard enough with your parents, 
bosses, workmates thinking you are 
mentally challenged for trying to destroy the 
system without so called comrades turning 
on each other over matters we have to deal 


with ourselves. If readers are inspired by 
this book as much as I am, they will be 
compelled to put pen to paper and let all of 
us know what's going on inside their heads. 
How about a regular letters column anyone? 
[Bring it on! Letters welcome — Ed.] 

People who talk about revolution and class 
struggle without referring explicitly to 
everyday life, without understanding what is 
subversive about love and what is positive 
about the refusal of constraints - such 
people have a corpse in their mouth. 

"Dear Comrades" has a special significance 
because it reminds us that we are all 
fallable as humans, and it is OK to not be 
full of revolutionary zeal 24 hours a day, that 
it's OK to have bad hair days, nervous 
breakdowns, or spending the day in bed 
making love rather than face another day at 
work. "Dear Comrades" is a book brimming 
with life, in a world fixated on death, and it 
helped me "keep the faith" for a little while 
longer yet. 

P.S Word on the street is that there is a 
gang of Situationists organising a 
spontaneous wander throughout Melbourne, 
without plans, watches, preconceived ideas 
they hope that participants can have 
passionate adventures and rediscover 
something new in the shell of the old. Meet 
Friday, 7.30pm, 14th September at the State 
Library Corner, where the building is 
growing out of the ground. 

Hope to see youse there. Tall Paul. 

Dear Comrades - Reader's letters to 
"Lotta Continua". Translated by Pete 
Anderson and Hilary Partridge. Edited 
and annotated by Margaret Kunzle. 

Ito Press, London, 1980. 


Art:Cult 


BLESS YOUR BIG BLAK ARTS 

festival brings St Kilda's 
Indigenous community to the 
forefront of local pubs, theatres 
and gallery walls. It includes a 
night at the Festival Club (Prince 
of Wales) with Richard Frankland, 
Lil G and liana Atkinson, a hard 
look at urban Aboriginality with 
the Cleve Garden parkies in the 
play No Parking, and Reel Dirt, a 
night of underground Indigenous 
films. From Sept 7 - 22 call the 
festival hotline, 9209 6711, for all 
program details. 

Adelaide, Apollo Bay, Ballarat, 

Blue Mountains, Brisbane, Bryon 
Bay, Canberra, Castlemaine, 
Darwin, Denmark, Fremantle, 
Geelong, Hobart, Lismore, 
Melbourne, Mildura, Newcastle, 
Parramatta, Sydney, Townsville, 
and Wollongong. The expansive 
volunteer networks of the WILD 
SPACES ENVIRONMENTAL FILM 
FESTIVAL are bringing three 
nights (Sept 11 -13) of social 
justice and environmental films to 
somewhere within almost 
everyone's walking distance. 

Superstar electronic musicians, 
OVAL, SCANNER, and KIM 
CASCONE fill London's Tate 
Modern auditorium and worldwide 
bedrooms (in webcast: 
www.tate.org.uk/modern/program 
mes/webcasting.htm) with their 
beautifully scattered blips and 
bleeps on Sept 21,19:30 - 21:30 
(UK Time). Apparently these 
sounds reflect "Deleuzian neo¬ 
aesthetics", the Tate's 
accompanying conference 


theme -you decide! 

The MUSEUM OF MODERN 
ODDITIES has established an 
international branch in Melbourne 
at 137-139 Johnston St, 
Collingwood. MoMO is "a museum 
without walls" where the 
exhibition is in constant creation 
and interaction. The audience is 
free to perform and add to the 
museum, as the curation is as 
much about our feelings and 
emotions as it is about the objects 
in the world around us. 
www.oddmuseum.com 

The BELLINGEN GLOBAL 
CARNIVAL brings together the 
Gyuto Monks of Tibet, MC Trey, 
the Zulus and others to celebrate 
world music, dance and arts. With 
international and domestic acts, 
DJs, workshops, discussions on 
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multicultural and indigenous 
issues, and art and craft markets, 
get to the Bellingen Showgrounds 
(NSW, near Coffs Harbour) from 
sept 28 - 30. Tickets: (02) 6655 
3024 

GIRLS ON FILM: WOMEN AND 
PHOTO MEDIA finally brings out 
some definite highlights of the Art 
Gallery of WA's collection. Work 
from women such as Tracey 
Moffatt, Chris Barry, Destiny 
Deacon and Elizabeth Gertsakis 
that uses photography, new 
media and technology to explore 
representations of gender and 
identity. 

And across the road at the Perth 
Institute of Contemporary Arts, 
Christopher Koller investigates the 
ways social, cultural, political and 
economic forces influence the 
open spaces of three distinct 
cities - Melbourne, Milano, Mexico 
City. SPATIAL NARRATIVE 3 
closes on Sept 23. 

The AUSTRALIA WEST PAPUA 
ASSOCIATION, Melbourne is 
holding a weekend of celebration 
and learning on 15th and 16th 
September. West Papua is the 
western half of the island of New 
Guinea. It is only 100 km from 
Australia and has been brutally 
occupied by Indonesia since being 
invaded in 1961. For more 
information on the weekend go to 
www.awpa-melb.asn.au or phone 
(03) 95102193. 

Send details of art/cult events 
to artcult@thepaper.org.au 
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